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which appeared in the January 13, 1943 issue of the Epu- 

CATIONAL RESEARCH BuLLeTIN, the membership and func- 
tions of the newly organized advisory committee for the Bureau 
were given. This committee held four meetings during the 
year. At the first of these, an attempt was made to give the 
committee an over-all view of the program of the Bureau; each 
senior staff member gave a brief report on his activities. At 
the three subsequent meetings extended consideration was given 
to a number of projects and studies, among which were: “Rec- 
ognition Technique as Applied to Music and Fine Arts,” “The 
Acceleration Program in the University and the University 
School,” “A Study of the Curriculum in the Field of Phar- 
macy,” “A Follow-Up Study of Social Adjustment in a Public- 
School System,” and “A Project in the Improvement of Periph- 
eral Acuity.” In the judgment of the writer, the committee’s 
work during its first year offers convincing evidence that it will 
promote a closer integration of the work of the Bureau with 
that of the College of Education as a whole. 

The annual report for last year reported the action of the 
Board of Trustees on October 11, 1942, which authorizes the 
President of the University, upon the recommendation of the 
Dean of the College, the Director of the Bureau, and the heads 
of the departments involved, to assign to the Bureau the “full 
or fractional time of members of the staff of the University . . . 
for the prosecution of appropriate investigations.” On the basis 
of this authorization the following persons were assigned to the 
Bureau for full or part-time services during 1942-43: R. H. 
Eckelberry, E. E. Lewis, and Ward G. Reeder, from the 
Department of Education; Arthur Combs, J. Harry Craig, 
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Roy A. Doty, Sidney L. Pressey, Helen Randall, and Francis 
P. Robinson from the Department of Psychology; Hoyt L. 
Sherman from the Department of Fine Arts; and William 
Van Til from the University School. 

During 1943-44 the personnel of the Bureau will be some- 
what different than during the year just closed; the following 
changes in the senior staff have been made. Earl W. Anderson, 
who has been chairman of the Appointments Division for the 
past 16 years, has been transferred at his request to full-time 
teaching in the Department of Education, effective October 1, 
1943. During his period of service in the Appointments Office, 
he has rendered a very high quality of service to public and 
private education; it is with special regret that we announce this 
change in his duties. He has been succeeded by Harold G. 
Shane, who, before coming to this position, was Supervisor of 
Elementary Education in the Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation. Previously he had served as teacher and principal in the 
Ottawa Hills Schools and in the University Schools at the 
University of Cincinnati and the Ohio State University. He 
will continue to co-operate with the State Department of Edu- 
cation in conducting institutes in elementary education in 
school systems requesting such services. I. Keith Tyler, head 
of the Radio Division of the Bureau since 1935, has been given 
a leave of absence for 1943-44 to serve as Acting Director of 
Radio Education in the University. In his new position, he 
has responsibility for co-ordinating all radio education activities 
in the University, including course instruction, institutes, and 
research. He will continue as director of the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio, which is held in May of each year. To fill 
the temporary vacancy thus created, Norman Woelfel, who 
served as associate director of the five-year study in the evalu- 
ation of school broadcasts under the direction of Mr. Tyler, 
has been appointed. His major responsibility during this year 
will be to develop the teaching aids services in the College of 
Education. W. R. Flesher, who was added to the Bureau Staff 
in October, 1942, as head of the Survey Division, has been 
given a leave of absence to serve as Acting Junior Dean in the 
College of Education, succeeding L. L. Love, who is now in 
the Navy. The position temporarily vacant because of Mr. 
Flesher’s leaving has been filled by the appointment of R. L. 
Pounds, who has been on the staff of the Department of Edu- 
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cation for the past two years. Edgar Dale, who was on leave 
of absence with the Office of War Information during the entire 
year of 1942-43 will return to the Bureau on November 1, 
1943. As noted later in this report, he will devote his attention 
chiefly to work in the curriculum field. 

In the pages which follow each of the divisions of the 
Bureau has given a brief report of its activities during 1942-43, 
together with plans for 1943-44. Following these reports there 
is information on the co-operative projects carried on by persons 
temporarily assigned to the Bureau staff. 


Accomplishment Tests 
By LOUIS RATHS 


yes division took responsibility for conducting a workshop 
in elementary education in Euclid, Ohio, which was in 
operation for a period of six months. Emphasis was placed 
upon developing instruments of evaluation which increase the 
effectiveness of the guidance program. Approximately forty 
people participated, including teachers from kindergarten 
through Grade IX, the principals of the elementary schools, 
and the Director of Curriculum Studies for the Euclid school 
system. 

During the six months of active work a number of new 
instruments were developed and tried out in the Euclid schools. 
Because of the intense interest of the teachers in problems 
affecting social adjustment, major efforts were directed toward 
constructing instruments which would yield data concerning 
this important school objective. The Ohio Social Acceptance 
Scale for the intermediate grades allows every student in a 
group to indicate his social acceptance of every other person in 
the group. The test is very easy to administer and score, and 
preliminary trials indicate high reliability. The Ohio Recog- 
nition Scale—Who’s Who in My Group allows every student 
to describe his classmates in terms of certain outstanding posi- 
tive and negative characteristics relating to social adjustment. 
The Ohio Interest Inventory was designed to reveal the stu- 
dent’s interest, dislike, or indifference toward eighteen different 
categories of activity ordinarily associated with the interests of 
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elementary-school children. The Ohio Individual Summary 
Sheet for committee selections is a device for recording the 
choices which each student makes in voting for members of 
committees and reveals significant information concerning social 
acceptability and social competence. 

In addition to the construction of these instruments, work 
on several others was started but not completed. An interest 
inventory was worked out for use in kindergarten and Grades 
I to III. Much preliminary work was also done in developing 
a test directed toward securing evidence on the thinking ability 
of children in the elementary grades. A preliminary form was 
completed during the summer quarter and in a mimeographed 
edition was tried out with children attending the University 
Elementary School. Reliability for a single grade ranged from 
.89 to .93. No detailed study was made of the validity of the 
test in this preliminary trial. A revised mimeographed edition 
will be used in the Euclid schools in the autumn quarter, and 
more data concerning reliability and validity should be available 
at the close of the school year.* 

Working with the Euclid teachers in the workshop, the 
division produced a manual entitled “Improving Classroom 
Discussion.” This is a mimeographed booklet of 49 pages 
enclosed in a cardboard cover. A number of classroom discus- 
sions are recorded verbatim and are then appraised in the light 
of a number of criteria. A summary section is devoted to the 
factors which promote or impede effective classroom discussion. 

A new type of attitude test entitled Social Issues and War 
was distributed in a printed edition and has been used by a 
number of colleges in the United States. The bulletin contains 
discussions of nine different important social issues: minorities 
and war, social experiments and war, social classes and war, 
some definitions of liberty, human nature and war, the functions 
of government, sources of truth and war, gradualism versus 
speed, and relations of means to ends.” New forms of Nature 
of Proof tests were designed, so that seven alternate forms are 
now available. These are intended for use with college students. 

Working with the Evaluation Committee of the Univer- 


1 All of the evaluation instruments previously mentioned may be secured at two cents 
each from the State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

? Single copies of this instrument may be purchased from the Bureau of Educational 
Research at ten cents each. 
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sity School this division helped to produce a bulletin which 
describes the results of an evaluation of this school’s contribu- 
tion to teacher education. The bulletin lists the important 
functions of the University School, describes the data which 
were gathered relevant to these functions, and presents the 
conclusions of the committee with respect to the effectiveness 
of the school in discharging these functions. 

In line with the policy of integrating the work of the 
Bureau with that of other departments and divisions of the 
College of Education and of the University, the head of the 
division served on a Committee on Postwar Problems in 
Teacher Education, the Executive Committee of the Freshman 
Program, the Policy Committee of the Freshman Program, the 
Policy Committee of the College of Education, the Committee 
on Student Progress, and the Committee on Graduate Work 
in Personnel. This participation in college-wide activities is 
further illustrated by working with a number of the instructors 
in presenting evaluation techniques to students in training; by 
radio talks on evaluation sponsored by the College; by partici- 
pation in various conferences and workshops sponsored by the 
College; and in co-ordinating some of the activities of the 
students who came to our College on scholarships from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

In the coming year, the division plans to develop a number 
of evaluation instruments relating to social adjustment at the 
college level. Effort will also be made toward formulating 
better ways for appraising the field experience in which our 
students engage. The work on techniques for identifying the 
values which students hold will be continued, and the Euclid 
Workshop will be in session during the autumn quarter. 


Appointments Division 
By EARL W. ANDERSON ano MARY A. EWAN 


ie. great increase in the demand for public-school teachers 
in 1943 caused much change in the work of the Appoint- 
ments Division. The total number of calls for public-school 
teachers increased greatly from schools both in and out of Ohio. 
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The demand in the college field was very light, due primarily 
to substantial decreases in college enrollment. 

The number graduating from Ohio State University in 
1943, available for public-school teaching, decreased by almost 
one-half over that of 1942. Those available were quite specific 
in what they wanted and often deliberated at length in deciding 
whether or not they wished to take specific positions offered. 
This situation resulted in an increase in the number of times 
each candidate was recommended for a position and his creden- 
tials sent out. As school administrators found it impossible to 
find teachers who could meet their demands, they modified the 
demands. They worked out new combinations of duties, in- 
creased salaries, and decreased the amount of training or experi- 
ence required. Each such change, so far as the work of the 
Appointments Office was concerned, represented a new vacancy. 

Tabulations regarding teacher-recommendation activities of 
the Appointments Division are made by calendar years. The 
report for the year 1943 will not be completed until after 
December 31. In 1942 assistance in securing teaching positions 
was given to 676 teachers, a decrease of 30 over the preceding 
year. Placements through direct nominations occurred in 445 
cases. In the other 231 instances, the teachers had made their 
initial contacts with employers but were given definite assistance 
through furnishing credentials or other information regarding 
them to prospective employers. The duties of the office in 1942 
involved the sending of 8,171 sets of credentials, the handling 
of 4,085 calls for teachers, the holding of 3,941 interviews 
with candidates, employers, and students, along with the usual 
load of correspondence and record keeping involved in per- 
forming these services. 

During the year ending August 31, 1943, the following 
studies were completed and published by Mr. Anderson: a 
survey of the teaching staff and teacher personnel practices of 
the schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota (as a part of the school 
survey made and published under the auspices of the Public 
Administration Service); an analysis of the placement success 
of the graduates of the College of Education for the year 1942; 
a survey of investigations of teacher supply and demand as 
reported in the literature in 1942 (with R. H. Eliassen); a 
study of changes in administrative positions in Ohio public 
schools covering the twelve-year period from 1931-32 to 
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1942-43; a review of the literature on teacher supply and 
demand for the three-year period from 1940 to 1942 inclusive 
(with R. H. Eliassen), published in the Review of Educational 
Research for June, 1943; “Five Years with the September 
Public School Experience Program at Ohio State University” 
(with R. W. Richey), in the February, 1943, issue of Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision; “Teacher Supply in 
the War Emergency” (with Helen Bradley and Katherine 
Dressler), published in the report of the Educational Council 
of the Ohio Education Association for 1942; in the same report, 
an analysis of the space distribution in the magazine of the Ohio 
Education Association during a one-year period (with A. C. 
Allison and Mary Hannabery) ; and “Provisions for Sick Leave 
and Short Leave of Absence in Ohio City and Exempted Vil- 
lage Schools,” in the December, 1942 issue of Ohio Schools. 


Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


LTHOUGH the writer was on leave of absence from the 
University during all of 1942-43 for service as head of 
the Co-ordination Division, Bureau of Motion Pictures of the 
Office of War Information, the News Letter was continued 
throughout the year. Eight issues of 14,000 copies each were 
printed. As indicated in previous reports, these are widely dis- 
tributed to school workers in the fields of visual and parent 
education, as well as to service groups, churches, family bureau 
groups, and other similar organizations. In one day’s mail, for 
example, eight requests from four states were received for the 
News Letter; all came from schools where it is to be used in 
history and social-science classes. This publication is made pos- 
sible through grants from the Payne Fund of New York City. 
During September 1943, the writer served as curriculum 
consultant to the Central Instruction School for Aerial Gunnery 
at Fort Myers, Florida. A manual dealing with the methods 
for teaching gunnery was developed. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 


*This and the two preceding articles appeared in the EpucaTionat ResEARCH 
BuLtetTin, 
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Superintendents’ Association on July 15, 1943, a resolution 
was unanimously adopted providing for the setting up of a 
curriculum committee of the Association, and requesting the 
Bureau of Educational Research to furnish the technical assist- 
ance in carrying on a curriculum study during the coming 
year. The committee consists of W. A. Driscoll, county super- 
intendent of Montgomery County; N. G. Fawcett, superin- 
tendent of Bexley schools; H. L. Bowman, superintendent of 
schools, Bowling Green; O. J. Korb, superintendent of Cleve- 
land schools; and D. H. Patton, assistant superintendent of 
Toledo schools, who is chairman of the committee. The writer 
plans to spend a considerable amount of time during the coming 
year working with this committee. 

The superintendent of Ashland schools has indicated an 
interest in organizing a workshop in the secondary-school cur- 
riculum during the winter quarter, and arrangements have been 
made to carry on curriculum revision in the Akron high schools. 
It is expected that this division will co-operate as these projects 
develop. It is planned to continue the News Letter. 


Editorial Division 
By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


la Editorial Division edited and supervised the publi- 
cation of nine issues each of the Journal of Higher 
Education and the EpucationaL ReseEarRcH BULLETIN, two 
monographs, of the series “Bureau of Educational Research 
Monographs,” Education on the Air, 1942, and A Brief Prog- 
ress Report Regarding Work on Educational Acceleration at 
the Ohio State University by S. L. Pressey. On January 1, 
1943, its duties were enlarged to include general responsibility 
for publications issued by funds of the College of Education 
(in addition to those published by funds of the Bureau of 
Educational Research), and certain other functions. 

Effective December 31st, Mr. W. W. Charters retired as 
editor of the two magazines; he had served as editor of the 
Journal from its inception and of the BuLietin for thirteen 
years. During the year the magazines showed increasing but 
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by no means exclusive preoccupation with problems and policies 
related to the war effort and postwar planning. The articles, 
reports, news notes, and editorial comments all reflect this 
trend. The practice of making “quick surveys” of current 
practices in higher education, which had been inaugurated some 
years earlier by Mr. Charters, was continued; two such surveys, 
both dealing with matters relating to the war effort, were 
reported in the Journal. One issue of the BULLETIN was 
largely devoted to the proceedings of the Conference on 
Human Development in Wartime, which was held on this 
campus June 29 to July 3, 1942. The Bu ierin published 
two of a series of articles growing out of the study of educa- 
tional acceleration which is being conducted by the Bureau. 

Education on the Air, 19 42 is devoted to radio in wartime. 
As was indicated in the report for 1941-42, the sessions reported 
in this volume were largely devoted to discussions. 

The two “Bureau of Educational Research Monographs” 
No. 26 and No. 27 were Resurvey of the Ohio Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home and Survey of the Girls’ Industrial 
School. Each reports a survey made by the Survey Division 
of the Bureau. Monograph 28 of the same series, entitled 
Southeastern Ohio in Depression and War, was written by 
Mr. Irwin V. Shannon. It is now in press. 

The increase in the duties of the division which became 
effective on January 1 is a phase of the change by which the 
Bureau has become a college-wide agency for research and 
publication. Under the direction of the division, a number of 
publications were issued during the first eight months of the 
new arrangement. These included: Should I Prepare To 
Teach? a leaflet issued by the five state universities of Ohio; 
Wartime Service Bulletin of the College of Education; Mod- 
ern Language Teaching in the Postwar Reconstruction of 
Education, consisting of papers presented at the Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Institute held on the campus in June, 1942; 
Books for Wartime Courses in High School, by Frieda M. 
Heller and Barbara Jean Welch; Sources of Teaching Aids 
for Wartime Courses, by Frieda M. Heller; and Field Labo- 
ratory Workshops, a leaflet describing the experience of the 
College with a new kind of field service. These publications 
varied in size from 4 to 56 pages. The degree of editorial 
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responsibility also varied greatly. In some cases it meant merely 
seeing completed copy through the press; in others it involved 
quite extensive editing and rewriting. 

The division had responsibility for certain matters not 
directly related to Bureau or College publications. The most 
important of these was collecting and editing the material from 
the different departments of the College for the use of Presi- 
dent Bevis in his annual report for 1942-43. 

On July 9, Dean Klein, on recommendation of the College 
Policy Committee, appointed an Advisory Board on Publica- 
tions in the College. Its function is to formulate general 
policies and plans for publications. One phase of its work will 
be the encouragement and assistance of staff members and 
students in publishing materials not only in the publications of 
the College but through other media. It is expected that the 
Editorial Division will be the principal agency through which 
policies and plans approved by the board will be carried out. 
The appointment of the board is so recent that it has barely 
gotten started on its work. Obviously the decisions which it 
makes will have an important bearing on future activities. 


Personnel Division 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 


evens work in the Personnel Division during the past 
year has been directed toward the reporting of results on 
the Problem Check Lists (college, high-school, and junior- 
high school forms) previously published, the development of 
a new check list on war-caused problems of high-school stu- 
dents, and the publication of a manual which explains resources 
for personnel work at Ohio State University. 

Reports on the results of the Problem Check Lists are 
contained in five publications. The first is a manual to accom- 
pany the High-School Form,’ similar to the manual previously 
published for the College Form.* These publications describe 


1«Manual to Accompany the Problem Check List, High-School Form.” Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Research, 1943. Mimeographed. 
?«“Manual to Accompany the Problem Check List, College Form.” Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Research, 1942. Mimeographed, iv-++1o1 pp. 
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in considerable detail the construction and uses of the respective 
forms, and give extensive data on results to date. The second 
is an article describing the origin and results of a preliminary 
edition of the Junior-High School Form.* The third analyzes 
results from high schools in different communities and shows 
how community conditions are reflected in the personal prob- 
lems of individuals.* The fourth describes the problems of 
freshmen girls in a college dormitory and outlines a procedure 
for use of the check list data in designing and operating a per- 
sonnel program for a dormitory.” The fifth opens up needed 
lines of research in the field of personal problems and suggests 
ways in which the data from the check lists may be used in 
such research.® Publication of further results will be continued. 

The war has created special problems which became the 
subject of several studies during the year. A “War Supple- 
ment” was attached to the Problem Check List, High—School 
Form, and circulated by the State Department of Education 
to the high schools of Ohio with the invitation to participate 
in a state-wide survey of the personal problems of students as 
affected by the war. Fifty schools, representing both city and 
rural areas in 35 counties, responded to the invitation and 
administered a total of about 5,000 of the check lists. Data 
from ten of these schools on about 800 students have been 
received. These are being analyzed and reported back to the 
local schools. 

A special report was made on 275 seniors in a war-industry 
center, and the findings published in three forms, one a selec- 
tion of quotations showing in the students’? own words their 
view of the effects of the war on their daily lives,’ the second 
giving a systematic report on the range of problems raised,* and 
the third analyzing the changed attitudes of high-school girls 


* Arnold, Dwight L. and Mooney, Ross L. “A Students’ Problem Check List for 
Junior High School,” EpucatTionaL Researcn Butvetin, XXII (February 17, 1943), 
pp. 42-48. 

*“Community Differences in the Problems of High-School Students,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, III (Summer, 1943), pp. 127-42. 

5<Personal Problems of Freshman Girls,” Journal of Higher Education, XIV (Feb- 
ruary, 1943), pp. 84-90. 

®°“Exploratory Research on Students’ Problems” (tentative title), to be published in 
a forthcoming issue of Journal of Educational Research. 

7 Mooney, Ross L., and Hickman, Mildred M. “War at Our Door,” Clearing House, 
XVII (April, 1943), pp- 457-61. 

§S«“Outline of War Problems of High-School Seniors.” Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, Bureau of Educational Research, Mimeographed. 13 pp. 
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toward going to college.® Concurrently a study was under- 
taken with Roy A. Doty of the Department of Psychology in 
which an analysis was made of the essays of 382 high-school 
students, describing particular problems raised by the war. On 
the basis of all the accumulated data, a new check list was 
created to cover the special issues of the war.*° This form was 
administered to 378 students in two high schools, tested for its 
values,’ and is being published for general use in a revised 
form for distribution this fall.” 

To assist personnel workers in Ohio State University, a 
manual was prepared which describes the different personnel 
services available on the campus for helping students with a 
variety of personal problems.’* Twenty-five agencies have been 
set up to give specialized service to students, and over 150 
persons in the University have personnel responsibilities. The 
manual provides a picture of the personnel-service structure to 
aid the University staff in making more effective use of the 
resources. The project was sponsored by the University Per- 
sonnel Council. 

Plans for the coming year call for further research on stu- 
dents’ wartime problems, assistance on new projects in the 
teaching of the creative arts, and assistance to groups in the 
University which are involved in postwar planning. 


Radio Division 
By 1. KEITH TYLER 


HE Radio Division has undergone complete reorganization 
during the period from January 1 to September 1. The 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts project is completed; the final 
book manuscripts are in the hands of the publishers. The radio 
and teaching-aids equipment acquired by the project has been 


® “High-School Girls Are Not Going to College Unless—,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XIV (June, 1943), pp. 307-11. 

“Check List of War Time Problems for High-School Students.” Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Research, Mimeographed. 14 pp. 

“Report on the Check List of War Time Problems.” Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, Bureau of Educational Research, Mimeographed. 14 pp. 

12 My Wartime Problems. Obtainable from E. F. Hall, Box 952, Columbus, O. 12 pp. 

8 Manual of Resources for Personnel Work in The Ohio State University. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1943. 42 pp. 
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incorporated into the new Teaching Aids Laboratory of the 
College, which is being developed under the leadership of 
Norman Woelfel. The Institute for Education by Radio thus 
continues as the sole activity of the Radio Division. Mean- 
while, as noted elsewhere in this report, the head of the division 
is, since July 1, on loan to the President’s office as Acting 
Director of Radio Education for the University. 

Due to the paper shortage, publication of Radio and the 
School and The Social, Educational and Psychological Aspects 
of Radio has been delayed by the World Book Company until 
1944. 

The prospects for the 1943 Institute for Education by 
Radio, which was held April 30 to May 3, were not too encour- 
aging. Restriction on travel and the acute man-power shortage 
in the radio industry seemed likely to curtail attendance. It 
is most gratifying, therefore, to report that the registrations 
reached a new high of 675, representing 33 states, the District 
of Columbia, Great Britain, and Canada. The program cen- 
tered upon the réle of radio in the war and postwar periods; 
this vital theme was undoubtedly responsible for the heightened 
interest. Correspondence with this year’s group indicates an 
almost unanimous mandate for a 1944 conference in spite of 
the probable difficulties. Consequently the dates May 5—8 have 
been selected for the 1944 meeting. 

In addition to the work in radio education, that in visual 
education was carried on during the winter and spring quarters 
in the absence of Edgar Dale. This involved teaching courses, 
conducting conferences and interviews, and working with grad- 
uate students. In addition, answers to many inquiries and 
assistance in solving educational problems in the general field 
were provided through correspondence. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


—. Reference Division has the following acquisition fig- 
ures to report for the past year. A total of 4,085 items 
has been added to our collection; they include 2,213 periodicals, 
766 professional books, 51 tests, and 1,055 miscellaneous items. 
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Attendance figures for the year ran to a total of 14,989, with 
heaviest attendance concentrated in the summer quarter. 

Faculty use of the department has increased, due partly to 
committee work on war and postwar problems. We have been 
called upon in several such instances for intensive reference 
and bibliographical work, to serve as the basis for the work of 
the committee. We consider this one of the most vital services 
we are able to perform. 

At present much time is being devoted to improving and 
bringing up-to-date our exhibit collection of high-school and 
elementary-school textbooks. Our aim is to provide a compre- 
hensive collection of such materials for faculty and student use. 
To that end books formerly shelved in various departments 
will be brought into our collection. These plus new texts now 
being received from the publishers will provide a good working 
laboratory of such materials. With this collection and that of 
the Teaching Aids Service the College will be very well equip- 
ped to serve teachers in training. 

The cataloging and indexing load for the year has been 
slightly lighter than during some other years. This is due to 
the fact that, because of war conditions, fewer publications have 
appeared. However, the year’s additions to our index catalog 
have brought the total to an estimated 280,000 entries. This 
catalog does not include cards for our textbook, test, or course 
of study collections, each of which is handled separately. 

We have one staff change to report. Audrey Knowlton left 
the department in August to take a position as Reference 
Librarian at De Pauw University. She has been replaced by 
Celeste Albright, who is a graduate of George Peabody Library 
School. Miss Albright’s work has been largely in the field of 
school libraries, thus providing a good background for her 
service here. 


Survey Division 
By W. R. FLESHER anp R. L. POUNDS 
1 1942-43 the Survey Division prepared and dis- 


tributed among Ohio county, city, and exempted village 
schools to superintendents and others interested the following 
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six mimeographed reports: 
“The Extent of Financial Proposals to be Submitted by Ohio County 
School Districts on November 3, 1942.” 13 pp. 
“Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages as of September, 
1942.” 24 pp. 
“The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special Levies Submitted in 


Ohio School Districts between January 1 and November 3, 1942, In- 
clusive.” 15 pp. 


“Summary of the Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special School 


Levies in Ohio School Districts for the Fifteen-Year Period, 1928-42, 
Inclusive.” 17 pp. 


“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio City and Ex- 
empted Village School Districts from July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942.” 
33 PP- 

“Comparison of the Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in 
Ohio County School Districts from July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1942.” 


All of these except the fourth are annually recurring studies. 
The division had expected to make another study of insurance 
premiums as compared to property losses on public-school 
buildings. But due to the fact that Mr. Flesher became Acting 
Junior Dean in May, 1943, and Mr. Pounds did not come to 
the position until October 1, 1943, it was not possible to carry 
on this study. 

During 1943-44 this division and the Director of the 

Bureau will serve as consultants on the study of school building 
needs in the city of Cincinnati. This is in accordance with the 
following resolution passed by the Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion on July 12, 1943: 
That we engage the services of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University as consultants in accordance with the proposal 
submitted by Dr. T. C. Holy. This proposal provides that the services 
of the members of the Bureau will be furnished without cost to the 
Board of Education. The cost to the Board will be travel expenses and 
other items incidental to the conducting of the survey together with the 
cost of printing the survey, as a publication of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, the proceeds of the sale of this publication to come to the 
Cincinnati Board of Education. It is estimated that the cost will 
approximate $2,500.00. 


During 1937-38 this division made a school building sur- 
vey with particular reference to the secondary-school field for 
the board of education in Mansfield, Ohio. This program, 
which recommended the erection of two new junior high schools 
at an estimated cost of $900,000 and the expenditure of $75,000 
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for modernizing several of the elementary school buildings, has 
been carried out completely by the Mansfield board. It has 
now requested a similar study in the elementary-school field; 
the Survey Division will carry on that study during 1943-44. 
A general evaluation of the program offered in the Ottawa 
Hills schools also will be conducted during the year. 


Teaching Aids Division 
By NORMAN WOELFEL 


O* JuLy 1, 1943, a Teaching Aids Service for the College 
of Education was created in the Bureau of Educational 
Research. The establishment of this service came as an out- 
growth of the work of several special committees during the 
past four years. The service will be carried on during a first 
experimental year under the direction of a Teaching Aids 
Laboratory Committee, consisting of G. P. Cahoon, James R. 
Hopkins, S. L. Pressey, Eugene Weigel, and Norman Woelfel, 
chairman. 

It is the aim of the Teaching Aids Service to extend knowl- 
edge and use of teaching aids of all types throughout the 
College. The offices, studios, equipment, and workrooms at 
Page Hall, where the service is housed, will be arranged to 
meet the needs of instructors in the college and of student 
teachers preparing for practice teaching. In addition to the 
facilities in Page Hall, one of the fine-arts workrooms in Hayes 
Hall will be made available part time for student teachers who 
may wish to fabricate teaching aids out of wood, metal, or 
plastic materials. 

During the first two months of its existence the Teaching 
Aids Center has carried on the following types of service for 
faculty members and students: 


Cataloging 1,500 educational recordings 

Providing equipment and studios for listening to educational recordings 
Making off-the-air recordings of educationally significant radio pro- 
grams for the recording library 

Providing facilities for recorded interviews with important visitors 
Providing recordings and portable transcription-playing machines to 
meet campus and off-campus needs 
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Providing facilities for recording the voices of students with special speech 

difficulties 

Maintaining a consultation service on all phases ol motion-picture, radio, 
and newspaper communication as well as on all other teaching aids 


Procuring educational motion-picture films for special faculty and stu- 
dent needs 


Providing facilities for showing educational motion pictures to college 
classes 


Providing clearing-house and exchange services for interdepartmental 
use of specialized teaching aids 


Providing workroom and study facilities for students working upon 
teaching problems in special fields 


The Teaching Aids Service center has been set up to meet 
the needs of faculty and students. Therefore its facilities and 
services will be extended according to the demands of the 
College of Education and other departments in the University 
wishing to make use of them. 


Co-operative Projects 


Conservation of School Buses 
By WARD G. REEDER 


T THE request of the State Director of Education, one- 
fourth of the writer’s time during the autumn and winter 
quarters of the academic year 1942-43 was given to the State 
Department of Education to assist in the organization and 
execution of a program for the conservation of school buses. 
Such a program was necessary because the manufacture of 
school buses had been stopped during the war and because the 
Office of Defense Transportation of the United States had 
ordered that certain pupil-transportation standards be met 
before school buses would be permitted to operate. The stand- 
ards were the following: 


1. The maximum number of pupils shall be transported with the 
minimum number of bus miles. 

2. Except for those physically handicapped or those who otherwise 
would be subjected to extreme danger or serious physical hardship, 
school-bus transportation shall be limited to children living more than 
two miles from school. 
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3- Pupils shall be required to use available common carriers where 
such use permits a reduction in the number of school buses or bus miles. 

4. The maximum reduction in buses and bus miles shall be secured 
through transporting children to the nearest school regardless of existing 
boundary lines. 


5. Unnecessary stops shall be eliminated. 

6. School hours shall be staggered where the effectiveness of existing 
transportation facilities can be increased thereby or where the require- 
ments of a transportation problem call for changes in school hours. 

7. Existing contracts shall be re-negotiated when necessary to facili- 
tate reorganization of school-bus routes. 

8. The use of school buses for school transportation shall be limited 
to the transportation of students, teachers, and other school employees 
en route between their homes and places of regular daily instruction. 

9. Bus operators and owners shall co-operate in arrangements call- 
ing for the use of school buses in essential worker transportation. 

10. An effective, preventive maintenance program shall be estab- 


lished. 
11. High quality driving standards shall be maintained through 
careful selection, adequate training, and supervision of bus drivers. 
12. A route map shall be prepared and a copy filed with the chief 
state school official, showing schools and transportation routes. A com- 
prehensive study shall be made of all school transportation within the 
local school unit and of the area adjacent to the local school unit. 


To ascertain whether local school districts had complied 
with these standards, the Office of Defense Transportation 
required each school district to make an “Application for Con- 
tinuation of Certificates of War Necessity to Operate School 
Buses.” This application requested data for each school bus 
on such matters as number of pupils transported, mileage 
traveled, and amount of gasoline used; it also required the 
county superintendent of schools to certify whether the twelve 
standards just listed had been met, and to forward three copies 
of all applications, together with a bus-route map of the county, 
to the chief state school official. The chief state school official, 
in turn, was required to inspect all applications and the bus- 
route map of the county and to forward two copies of all appli- 
cations to the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Although final figures are not yet available on the results 
of this conservation program, tentative figures show a reduction 
of approximately 750,000 bus miles in 1942-43 as compared 
with 1941-42. Further reductions in mileage are expected. 
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A Demonstration in New Methods of Teaching Art 
By HOYT L. SHERMAN 


“_. teaching of drawing and painting has been handicapped 
in past years by the lack of a clear-cut hypothesis as to the 
nature of the creative act which is basic to satisfactory work in 
these fields. Several years spent in the analysis of the pictorial 
organization of the works of leading painters led, in 1938, to 
the crystallization of such an hypothesis. Subsequently, meth- 
ods of teaching were developed such that by the fall of 1942 
we were able to undertake a demonstration in teaching based 
on the hypothesis. 

Five groups of students, totaling approximately 80, have 
taken all or a significant part of the training program. These 
students were all beginners, and, with the exception of a very 
few, were without previous training in the fine arts or special 
interest in the field. 

The training program covered a period of six weeks, one 
hour a day for five days a week. The students worked from 
lantern slides for a considerable part of the time. Later they 
worked from three-dimensional models suspended from the 
ceiling, and finally they made both drawings and paintings 
from landscapes and nude models as in the usual teaching 
situation. For most of the training program, the students 
worked in the dark, with masks so that they would see the slide 
projection or model but could not see what they were drawing 
at the time they were working on a particular problem. Objects 
to be drawn were exposed to light for but one-tenth of a second. 
Music was played throughout the laboratory period. The 
students did about five hundred problems which were carefully 
arranged in sequence according to the requirements of the 
basic theory. 

The demonstration has shown many things, the chief of 
which is that the basic hypothesis is valid and productive of 
excellent results. The students are able, after fifteen clock 
hours of laboratory time, to produce drawings and paintings of 
real authority which show command of the fundamentals of 
creative work. Much time can be saved in teaching in these 
fields; and the normal person, not the talented alone, can do 
good work in the fine arts. 
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The Development of the High-School Victory Corps 
By E. E, LEWIS 


ARLY in the autumn quarter of 1942, the State Director of 
E Education requested help from Ohio State University 
in developing and directing the newly created High-School 
Victory Corps. The writer was assigned to the job for one-fifth 
of his time. During October he spent about one-half of his 
time on the project and in November and December about 
one-fifth. Though on half-time duty during the winter quarter 
of 1942, he continued to spend about one-fifth of his time 
working on bulletins for the Victory Corps, and during the 
spring quarter gave about three hours weekly to the project. 

Three short bulletins were prepared on the Victory Corps 
during the autumn quarter. These were sent out as news 
letters by the Department of Education. Three rather long 
bulletins were proposed during the autumn quarter, and two 
of these completed during the winter quarter. The titles of 
the three are: “You Should Go to School,” “Getting Ready for 
Induction,” and “Educational Opportunities in the Armed 
Forces.” The second of these bulletins, “Getting Ready for 
Induction,” was published in the April, 1943 issue of Ohio 
Schools. During the summer the Department of Education 
printed 5,000 copies of this bulletin for distribution to the 
schools of the state. This supply was soon exhausted so a second 
printing of 3,000 copies has been made. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals later reprinted the bul- 
letin in a revised form and sent it to all private and public 
secondary schools in the United States. 

ya 

HE status of American history as a part of the curriculum 

for Grades I-XIV is the subject of an investigation financed 
in part by the Rockefeller Foundation and sponsored jointly by 
the National Council for the Social Studies, the American 
Historical Association, and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. The study is being carried on by a committee 
representing both schools and colleges; Edgar B. Wesley, of 
the University of Minnesota, is director of the study. The 
committee is studying existing curriculums, methods, and text- 
books, and surveying youth and adult knowledge of American 
history. 


Acceleration and Age of Productivity 
By S. L. PRESSEY and ARTHUR COMBS 


HIRTY years ago President Lowell of Harvard declared 

that “with the long period of special training now 

required in every profession, there is a universal cry 
that men are beginning their careers in life too old, and that 
the period of education is too long. Disease and death are 
not postponed because a man starts on the practice of his pro- 
fession a year or two later than is necessary. His period of 
active life, his achievements, and his usefulness are simply 
curtailed to that extent.”” Four years ago Stephen Leacock 
wrote from the fullness of a long and distinguished educational 
and literary career: “Education, in the narrow sense of school 
and college attendance, is taking too heavy a toll of the years of 
life. . . . Education is eating up life.”’ Now accelerated pro- 
grams are trying to expedite peacetime educational processes, 
and the question is being discussed as to whether these expe- 
dited programs should be continued after the war. Under these 
circumstances, it seems desirable to gather facts as to whether 
able young people can do work of notable quality in the years of 
young manhood now ordinarily occupied by full-time educa- 
tion, and whether lengthening of full-time education in recent 
years has delayed such accomplishment. This paper reports 
briefly a simple straightforward study of this question.* Like 
the quotations from Lowell and Leacock, it bears primarily on 
collegiate education, but has broader implications. 

Procedure was quite simple. Biographical accounts of an 
earlier and a more recent group of outstanding persons 
were examined. The source of information for the earlier 
group was Volumes I and XV of the Dictionary of American 
Biography; every person who was born after 1775 and whose 
biographical sketch covers a page or more was included. For 
the later group the source was the 1942 volume of Current 
Biography, and again every person having comparable space 
was included. The assumption is that all these persons were 


* Lowell, A. Lawrence. At War with Academic Traditions in America. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1934. p. 255 

* Leacock, Stephen. Too Much College, or College Eating up Life. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1940. pp. vii, 5. 

This study is one of a series regarding acceleration being made by the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
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of some importance to have rated so much space and that 
the biographies were adequate for the purpose at hand. Table I 
shows birth dates of these individuals. 

Table II shows age of completion of full-time schooling 
of these persons, including any professional or technical train- 
ing. Evidently the range is great and the increase in full-time 
schooling of the later group marked. It is probable in 
the case where education is not mentioned in the sketch that 













TABLE I 
Birtu Dares oF Famous PERsons 
- SouRcE | SourRcE 
Birtu Dates od Current Birt Dates Paci a Current 
| Dictionary Riegruphy Dictionary Siegreghy 
(1) | (2) (3) (1) | (2) 
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1800-24 ....... Ge ol caisow-e Unknown ...... | I 
1825-49 ....... rn holal 6 oes. 213 
1850-74 ....... | 36 24 Median ...... | 1828 
1875-99 J 2 123 
TABLE II 


AcEs aT WHICH THE FULL-TIME EpucATION OF THE INDICATED PERCENT- 
AGES OF THE Persons INCLUDED IN Tuts Srupy Was CoMPLETED 
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ies Dictionar Current ” Dictionar Sarees 
y Biography y Biography 
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Under 16 ...... 12 5 28-29 . nhs | I 2 
SOEs oi choc rs - MORRE neues 2 3 
$O=8@) 65 otek 15 13 SB ieee ora Vaan rae I 
SOAP oS cee 18 22 Over 33 ...... 3 
22-33 us. 9 oe No data . 16 4 
a i ee 7 8 Number . | 215 190 
26-27... 5 7 || Median age 20.0 22.1 





the individual did not go to college. Hence, it would seem 
not unreasonable to consider the “no data” cases as falling 
below the median; then the medians would be 18.9 and 21.9. 

The question next considered was age of beginning career. 
Cases were here classified by fields of work. For the business 
leader and inventor the age of entering steady employment 
or producing first patentable device was taken as the age of 
beginning career. Age of becoming a reporter or publishing 
the first mentioned published material was considered the 
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beginning of career for an author. Age at first teaching experi- 
ence was taken for the educator, age of first pastorate for the 
clergyman, and age of entering army or navy for the military 
man, and so on.*, Table III shows the percentages beginning 
their careers, as here defined, at various ages. The average 
age of beginning career was later in the recent group. Many, 
especially in the earlier group, began their careers at a dis- 
tinctly early age—12 per cent under sixteen and 63 per cent 



















TABLE Ill 
Acrs aT WHICH THE INDICATED PERCENTAGES BEGAN THEIR LIFE CaREERS 
- SouRCcE | SourcE 
i Dictionary | Cosvent - Dictiona Current 
es y | Biography ee Biography 
(1) (2) | (3) (1) (2) 
Under 16 12 4 ARO ee ccarean 13 
16-17 15 8 Over 25 6 
18-19 12 10 Number 213 
2O-2E .- ee eee 24 22 Median age 20.8 
BIRDS 5 noon sues 18 30 
TABLE IV 


AGEs aT WHICH THE First ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE INDICATED 
PERCENTAGES Was RECOGNIZED 
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— Dictionar Current sa Dictionar Conant 
Y | Biography = Y | Biography 
(1) (1) (3) 
Under 18 4 . .|]28-29 16 
SOG. ok es 5 2 30-31 10 
a2G-25 3 9 4 32-33 7 
Zee .:. ‘ 14 II Over 33 19 
24-25 Besnard 17 15 Number 190 
26-27 ; 12 16 Median age 28.2 





under twenty-two, or before present usual age of college 
graduation. Probably many individuals in the earlier group 
began their careers too young and might have been more pro- 
ductive if they had had more training. Nevertheless, the fact 
that many got into their life work so early is significant. 

The next question concerned age of first accomplishment. 
The purpose here was to determine when individuals began 

“One category, entertainers, was eliminated from the study as too special; in two 


volumes of the Dictionary only 2 were listed, but in Current Biography there were 13. 
Most of these individuals began their careers very early. 
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to do work of sufficient importance that it should be considered 
of note. Other things being equal, continuation of full-time 
education so long as to interfere with such work would be 
unfortunate. For business men and inventors first accomplish- 
ment was defined as appointment as vice-president or manager 
of a firm of some importance, or first-mentioned patent. For 
authors first accomplishment was first important contribution 
or recognition; thus one author contributed to Harper’s maga- 
zine and another became moving-picture critic of the New 
York Times. In politics and law the age of election as state 
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TABLE V 
RELATION BETWEEN AGE oF CoMPLETING FoRMAL 
AND AGE OF First ACCOMPLISHMENT* 


EDUCATION 






























Acar or AGE oF First ACCOMPLISHMENT 
CoMPLETING Gade: | 
EDUCATION 18 18 | 20 | 22 32 3 

(1) (2) | (3) (5) | (10) | (11) | (12) 

i a: a I jt) 4 ai 
34-35 Rcattemeon a | 
Bete soy cen 2 se ieiei |) stare mes ae Petes 
30-31 I I I PO heos 2 5 
28-29 Sreslita ts tos. Ss I I 3 
26-27 Cae I 4 9 > 4 I I 3 
24-25 : I I 5 7 | £0 3 3 4 2 
22-23 2 I 9 14 16 14 5 I 3 7 
20-21 ms ; 6 | 13 14 5 8 9 6 6 5 
18-19 I 5 3 7 | 10 4 6 8 5 I 3 
16-17 3 4|/ 4] 6 8 3 5 4 2 I 4 
Under 16 : 2 4 5 2 7 4 5 2 3 

Total .. 8 13 21 | 42 63 50 | 58 | 37 19 19 | 39 





* To read this table note the similar items in the stub and in the column heading. 
For example, in row 18-19 the entry for the column marked 18 shows that 5 of the 13 
persons whose first accomplishment came at 18 completed their education at 18 or 19. 


representative of or publishing cases in law was so used; in 
education, the appointment to an academic post of reasonable 
importance or the publishing of a book; in science, the publica- 
tion of an important paper or election as president of a national 
society. There might well be argument in some instances as 
to what constituted a first accomplishment, but Table IV is 
believed to indicate trends of some significance as to age when, 
three-quarters of a century ago, and now, leaders in various 
fields began to show accomplishments of some importance. 

Age of first accomplishment also averages slightly older 
now. Three times as many in the earlier group had done some- 
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thing worth while before reaching the age of twenty-two. 
Medians for separate fields are based on too few cases to be of 
any comparative significance, but are listed as showing the con- 
sistency of the trend: for authors and artists they are twenty-four 
and twenty-five for the earlier and later groups respectively, 
for businessmen and inventors twenty-four and twenty-six, for 
scientists twenty-five and twenty-eight, for scholars and edu- 
cators twenty- five and twenty-six, for men in politics and law 
twenty-six and twenty-eight. 

Table V, a double-entry table, shows the relation between 
age of completing formal education and age of first accomplish- 
ment for the combined earlier and more recent groups. It 
shows that, although first accomplishment may come soon or 
late after completion of schooling, it rarely comes before. This 
applies especially to those who complete their education late, 
often with graduate work. Yet it might seem that, with respect 
to time available, facilities, and stimulation, student years would 
be more favorable than later ones for achievement in such 
fields as literature, art, and science. 


-.. of accomplishment by extension of educa- 
tion might not seem serious. But in many respects the early 
adult years are the best years. Statistics on morbidity and mor- 
tality show the teens and twenties to be the healthiest years; age 
of greatest physical vigor as shown by championships in sports 
is in the twenties. But most important, here is evidence 
that greatest intellectual vigor and productivity also come 
relatively early in adult life. Research indicates that the twen- 
ties have been more productive of notable contributions in 
science, literature, and art than the fifties and much more so 
than the sixties.” Age of leadership apparently comes later. 
Such has been true in the past. One cannot but raise the ques- 
tion whether continuing the extension of full-time education 
into years which are potentially highly productive tends to 
reduce productivity. 

Socioeconomic and characterological issues are also involved. 
Median age of marriage of college-graduate men appears before 


5 See for instance Collins, §. D. “A General View of the Causes of Illness and Death 
at Specific Ages,” Public Health Reports L (February 22, 1935), pp. 237-55; Lehman, 
H. C., “The Most Proficient Years at Sports and Games,” Research Quarterly of the 
American Association for Health and Physical Education, IX, No. 3 (October, 1938), 
pp. 3-19; and Lehman, H. C. “The Creative Years in Science and Literature,” Scientific 
Monthly, XLIII (August, 1936), pp. 151-62. 
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the war to have been twenty-eight as compared with twenty- 
five for the average male population of this country; techno- 
logical or graduate education beyond college graduation tends 
to delay marriage still more. Extension of full-time education 
delays financial independence, with all that means for status 
and opportunity to live one’s own life. 


.. data reported in preceding paragraphs are for the 
prewar period. After the war, many young persons will 
return from industry or the armed forces to resume an inter- 
rupted education. Will college graduation for them be delayed 
from the prewar average of twenty-three to twenty-five or 
twenty-six, and completion of professional training until well 
into the thirties? These young people make the problem (in 
special form, to be sure) immediate and pressing. What might 
be done regarding it? 

There is space here for no more than mention of three 
suggestions. In the first place, those returning to school after 
the war will be more mature in years and much more so in 
experience than individuals of comparable academic status be- 
fore the war; the data on age of productivity emphasizes the 
desirability of giving them every reasonable opportunity to 
accelerate the remainder of their formal education. In the 
second place, young people of superior ability and maturity 
should have more opportunity than in the past to progress 
more rapidly than the lock-step pace through the usual educa- 
tional sequence. Finally, instead of trying to return to educa- 
tional “normalcy” after the war, present accelerated programs 
should be carefully evaluated and desirable features continued. 

The fact that the majority of young people in this country 
now continue through secondary school constitutes a magnifi- 
cent accomplishment on the part of public education. That the 
smaller number who go on through college or other advanced 
training—who on the average are superior in ability and 
maturity and from whom come the leaders of tomorrow— 
usually do not begin their productive careers until their middle 
or late twenties may be unfortunate. It may be, as Lowell said, 
that often their period of active life, achievements, and useful- 
ness are curtailed in consequence. These bits of data are obvi- 
ously quite inadequate to justify any conclusions. But they 
may serve to point up an issue which in connection with postwar 


educational planning needs careful consideration now. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 6] 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A Silver Lining 

HE present shortage of teachers, critical and unfortunate 

as it undoubtedly is, carries with it certain important 

compensations. It has brought back into the schools 
many former teachers who are willing to help out in the emer- 
gency. While some such persons formerly were unsuccessful 
in school work, many were good teachers who left the profes- 
sion voluntarily. These persons who are returning to teaching 
as a form of war service are probably “rusty” so far as their 
command of subject-matter is concerned and out of touch with 
recent developments in education. But just because they have 
been away from teaching for a considerable period, they can 
bring to the classroom a fresh point of view which should have 
a healthy influence on the life of the school. Those who have 
children of their own have had experiences which are particu- 
larly valuable in working with pupils. 

More important in the long run than this temporary influ- 
ence is that which will come through teachers who are now in 
the armed forces or industry and will return to teaching after 
the war. They will have had experiences which cannot but 
provide new insights to illuminate and enrich their teaching 
for the remainder of their professional lives. One need not 
accept the dogma of the economic interpretation of history to 
recognize the fact that one’s occupation is a dominant factor 
affecting his thinking and activity in all aspects of life. The 
teacher who has been a soldier in the Italian campaign or 
worked in a shipyard or office, through that experience has 
learned a great deal about the world in which he and his pupils 
live; he has a kind of knowledge of which he probably had 
been quite innocent. He has discovered that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in the philos- 
ophy of those who have never been in any occupation except 
that of pupil, college student, or teacher. We need teachers 
who have had a variety of extra-school experiences, vocational 
and cther, and, because it will help bring this about, the fact 
that so many of our best teachers are working outside the 
schools is by no means an unmixed evil. 
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If this reasoning is sound it has important implications for 
teacher-personnel policy after the war. Under normal condi- 
tions (as contrasted with war conditions) there is a great deal 
of criticism of those who in periods of prosperity leave teaching 
to take better-paying jobs in industry or business and when 
times get harder seek to re-enter teaching. They are accused 
of lack of interest in teaching, and their actions are compared 
unfavorably with those who have remained “true to their 
profession.” There is much to be said in support of such a 
position. Teaching certainly ought not to be regarded as merely 
an economic lifeboat to be resorted to when other means of 
survival fail. 

So we arrive at the seemingly contradictory conclusions that 
(a) teachers should not “desert” their profession in times of 
prosperity, and (4) it is a good thing that many have done so, 
since they have had experiences which made them better 
teachers. But this contradiction is apparent rather than real. It 
is possible to recognize both the value to schools of outside work 
experience on the part of teachers and also teachers’ professional 
obligation not to seek such experience under circumstances 
which would mean seriously disrupting the work of the school. 
Boards of education should develop a policy of actually encour- 
aging—and in some measure controlling—outside work experi- 
ence. Salary schedules, for example, might well be based in 
part on the kind and amount of work experience teachers have 
had as well as on the amount of formal training and teaching 
experience. 

Such a policy as is here indicated could not be put into effect 
without meeting various difficulties; unless great care were 
taken, abuses could easily creep in. But if the policy is funda- 
mentally sound, the difficulties should not bar serious attempts 
to put it into execution. 


R. H. E. 





